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APPOINTMENTS FOlt TWO MONTHS. 



April 3.— Rojal Dublin Society’s Sprints Cattle BboiT. 

April 7.— Boroughbridge Agrlcnliurtil Stcicty. 

April 7.- Rtellion Sth jw at Bedford. 

April 9.— Londoo Farmers' Club i Paper on " Sheep— their 
“•filing and Management.'* by Mr. Robert 
- tlord, K« 



RuucII, Horton Kirby, Ihirtlord, 

April II.— Royal Agricultural Sooiet.y of angiano, i; 

. Mnnover Sriuare. CouncU Meeting at Noon. 

April 21.— Newcastle Farmera' Club. 

April 2t and 25.— Ayrshire AgrlcuUiunl Society’s Show e 
Ayr. 

April 23.— Shropshire Chamber of Agricelturc. Commiur 



help, though he does not offer us such n fai'- 
reaching illustration of tlie jiosition. 

There are two different <iuestiona involved in 
the point raised in these columns. Tlie first is — 
How far is it for tlie interest of the community 
at large that a “ scrofulous tendency ” should he 
tolerated in mcat-iimkiiig machines 1 The second 
— IIow far breeders of such animals arc pro- 
moting their oini interest by “ sweeping the dirt 
behind the door,” mlher than hy clearing it out 
of the hou.se altogether and then clcauiiig up 
afterwards. 



May 2. 3, and t.— Oxfordshire Agricultural Society’s An- 
nual Meeting at Banbury. 

Mi\y 3, I, 6, and 7.— Metrui^ilan Dairy Show and Congrsss 
of the British Dairy Fanner's Association, Agri- 
rultmal Hall, London. 

Miiy .(.—East of Berwickshire Agiiruitural Association, 
Berwick. on-Tweed. 

May 7. -fajndon Farmers' Club: Paper on ''Agricnltuml 
Mimhlnery as llluatrated at the Pbilarlelpliia 
„ E**‘lbilton," by Mr. J. Coleman, Kscrick, York. 

May 12.-8heBrtng Match at Bcdfonl. 

May 19.-NewcasUe Fanners’ Club. 

May 21, 22, and 23.— Devon Agricult uinl Association’s Show 
at Tavistock. 

May 23 and 2».— Oxfordshire Agricullni al Society's Annual 



THE 

JiljHcultural Gazette. 

mX/MV, AI>mL 2, 1ST7. 

rr^riE C.vttle Plaoch ha.' appeared during 
the i>ast week in the c.\ticme west of the 
metropoUUiii distiict— having thus somehow 
skipp^ the enormous interval lying between 
Lctlmal Green and Shepherd’s Biiih. It appears 
from the report of the Cattle Plague Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, to which 
reference is made in our Market Supplement, 
that the infection in this instatico may pos- 
sibly have been carried by a «juack veteriimr}- 
practitioner who has l>eeu going from herd 
to henl throughout the metropolitan dis- 
trict in the pursuit of his occuiiation ns an iuocii- 
lalor for pleuio-pneumonin M'hethcr this be 
so or not, it is, we need not say, of the greatest 
importance that every cowkeeper, whether in 
town or country, shoultl bo his otvu vetei-inary 
inspcctufwrcsolute in maintaining the strictest 
•iuarautinc for himself. No sti-aiiger should be 
allowed access to the cowhou.se on any pretence 
whatever. If the man most interested— the 
owner himself— be not careful of his property, 
wliat likelihood is there of eovemment super- 
luteudeiice ever proving serviceable f 



Two contributions, which apiiear to-day 
under the heading “ Scrofcla and Ix- 
unEEDiNu," desen-e the careful attention of 
every breeder of every variety of domesticated 
animal. The statement of our great naturalist, 
tliat “ conclusions drawn from tlic one king- 
dom may fairly be applied to the other,” is 
entitled to the res]>ect which the writer has 
earned for all hU assertions, by a lifetime 
spent in the iutelligent, laborious, persevering 
endeavour to discover truth. Yet it must be 
maintained tliat although to widen the field of 
observation may help to ascertain the general 
law, it does not neces.sarily indicate immediately 
the safest method for the special practitioner to 
pursue. 

itr. Darwin’s work On the Effect* of Crou awl 
Self-fertUitalion, and the cognate remarks with 
which he now favours our readers, are, of course, 
most valuable contributions to a full discussion 
of the subject, “ In-breeding, its avlvantages, dis- 
advantages, and consequences.” Yet under tlie 
pressing dilliiulty— “ How far may an acknow- 
ledged tendcii:y to scrofula be disregarded by the 
breeders of animals to be uscil as foo<l ? ” our 
second contributor gives even more immediate 



It niu-st be oasumeil that “ a scrofulous ten- 
dency ” has been proved to e.vist in closely in- 
bred stock. Let it also be premised that all 
the pos.sible ill-eff<.cts upon the health of the 
caters, of the condition of the thing eaten, must 
here be dUreganled. The assumi>tion is neces- 
sarj’, not only because oiir sfiAcc is limited, but 
also because the attributing “ a scrofulous ten- 
dency ” to this or tliat herd or flock is (piite un- 
warrantable, unle.<i3 it be “on evidence” that 
such a tendency is an established fact. And tlie 
secondary matter — how far scrofulous creatures 
can be wholesome food— must be refeneJ to tlie 
medical papers, o» being appropriate rather to 
them, or else to the different Local Sanitary 
Authorities. 

Acceiiling tlieso reservations, there still re- 
mains to be considered if it be for the interest of 
the public, or of breeders generally, that the 
presence of “ a eci-ofuloos tendency ” in high- 
bred animals should be ignorcil. And os the 
intei-cst of the public in Great BriUiin is held to 
be more imjiortaut than the intcrosts of any one 
class, large or small, we may confine what remarks 
we have room for to-day to the former question 
Do the public gain by bushing up— before 
it li.as received something like a satisfactory 
handling— a discussion which a correspondent, 
after the fusliion of an eufant terribU, Imd 
evoked. 

The e.vistencc of what our second corre- 
spondent of to-da}' defines as “a deficiency or 
fccblenes.s of tliat vital power which tends to 
resist the invasion of disease ” is not a matter to 
be triflcil with ! M'heii contagious diseases of 
several kinds are — os by our artificial social condi- 
tion they must of necessity continue to be — from 
time to time circulatctl among us, a vigorous 
constitution, in home-bred animals, “enabling 
the creature to endure and to hold on to life, and 
eventually to recover and to throw off the results 
or effects of the malady, and to gain health,” is 
an attribute with which no thing nor style nor 
fashion should be allowed to tamper. 

It seems to us that, if the presence of rindcr- 
l>est on our shores be a matter— as it is— which 
the Imperial Government, even nt a time of a 
European crisis, ‘is not justified in slighting ; so 
nnich more are minor nutliorities, such for 
example os the Itoyal Agricultural Society of 
England, bound to e.\amine whether the freely- 
bandied aljout assurances that this or that 
fashionable sire or dam has succumbed to heredi- 
tary disease— bo more than the ill-natured de- 
traction which “gnaws at tlie heels ” of success- 
ful men. We do not mean to suggest that the 
Society, which occupies so good a vantage ground, 
should use it for anything like inquisitoruil pur- 
poses on private property. But we do mean that 
it is worth the Society’s while— tliat, indceil, it is 
the Society’s unquestionable duty— to exert itself 
to acrpiirc accurate knowledge, and to disseminate 
sound notions, and csi>ccially to enforce a sulK- 
cient inspection of all the ouinuils in their own 
showyard, not only os now to detect contagious 
diseases, niis-statemcnts as to age, but in addition 
as to whether any sj-roptouis of “congenital 
scrofula” he present. Both our correspon- 
dents of to-day distinctly confirm the jiopular 
belief that a scrofulous parent involves incal- 
culable risks in the future. And if this be 
so, surely tliis vitiated constitution is nt least a.s 



important as a iwdigrcc wliicli had been tampered 
with ; and a “ scrofulous manifcslatiou ” in bull, 
tup, or boar, ought a.s little to be passed over as 
glandcra, ciub, or broken wind in a stallion. 

We shall be very glad to do w^iat lies in otu’ 
l>ower by publisliinp every really authenticated 
statement of scrofulous jtareiits which have left 
unsoiuid, or sound progeny. 



The Spring Show of the WoVAl. Di’ni.ix 8o- 

ciErr, which opens to-morrow, promises to maintain 
the high standing of its predecessors. The entries arc, 
iudec*L hardly so numerous ; but, as usual, the best 
Shorthoni herds of the county will be represented. 
The class of yearly Shorthorn bulls couUiiis 120 
entries, or Uii'ce loss than last year. Tlie older bulls 
are 37 in number, some 20 fewer than in 197(1. The 
cow classes and the smaller classes of oUicr breeds 
stand. very much os they did last year, and there is, 
os usual, a large show of implements. 



Our Live Stock. 

SCROFULA AND IN-BREEDING. 

To the Editob of tlu AanicULTUBAL Gazette. 

Dear Sir.,— You ask my opinion as to whether the 
employment of a bull supposed to bo scrofulous is 
consistent with tlic ultimate interest of the breeder. 
As a general rale 1 should defer to the judgment of 
any one who had experience on such a point, suppos- 
ing that he was not biassed by interest or prejudice. 
But in this porticular instance wo liave such good 
evidence of tlio iiiheritam'O of constitutional diseases, 
such as scrofula, consumption, &C., tliat it seems to 
me very rash to breed from aii animal thus tainted, 
In all probability a largo uiiyority of the offspring 
from a scrofulous bull, paired with a perfectly sound 
cow, would be to all appearance sound, but it cou 
hardly be doubted that tlie evil would be latent in 
many of them, and ready to break out in subeequout 
generations. 

1 will venture to add a few romoiks on the 
general question of close interbreeding. Sexual repro- 
duction is so essentially the same in plants and 
animals, that I Uiink we may fairly apply conclu- 
sions drawn from the one kingdom to tlio other. 
From a long series of experiments on plants, given 
in my hook On the Effect* of Crou and Self-Fertili- 
sa<ion, tlie conclusion seems clcoi- that there is no 
mysterious evil in the mere fact of the nearest rela- 
tions breeding together ; but that evil follows (inde- 
pendently of inherited disease or weakness) from the 
circumstance of near relations generally possessing 
a closely similar constitution. However little we 
may be able to explain the cause, the facts detailed 
by mo show that the male and female sexual elements 
must be differentiated to a certain degree, in order to 
unite properly, and to give birth to a vigorous 
progeny. Such differentiation of the sexual elements 
follows from the poi-onts and their ancestors having 
lived during some generations under dilfcrcut coiidi. 
tions of life. 

The closest interbreeding does not seem to induce 
variability or a departure from the tj’pical form of 
tlie race or family, but it causes loss o( size, of con- 
stitutional vigour in resisting unfavourable iufiu- 
ences, and often of fertility. On the other haml, a 
cross between plants of the same sub-variety, which 
have been growu duriug some generations under 
different conditions, increases to an extraordinary 
degree the size and vigour of the oflspriug. 

Some kinds of plants bear self-fertilisation much 
better than others ; nevertliolcss it has been proved 
that these profit greatly hy a cross with a fresh 
stock. So it appears to be with animals, for Short- 
horn cattle— perhaiw all cattle— can witliAaiid close 
interbreeding with very little injury ; but if they 
could be crossed with a distinct stock without any 
loss of their excellent qualities, it would bo a most 
snrprismg fact if the ofLtpriug did not also profit in a 
very high degree in constitutional vigour. If, there- 
fore, any one chose to risk breeding from an animal 
which suffered from some iuheritable disease or 
weakness, ho would act wisely to look out, not 
merely for a perfectly sound animal of the other sex, 
but for one belonging to another strain which lud 
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been bred tinring several generations at a distant 
place, under na dilferent conditions of soil, climate, 
&c., as possible, for in this case he might hope that 
the offspring, by having gained in constitutional 
vigour would be enabletl to throw off' the taint in 
their blootl.-CuAni.Rs Darwin, ilarch 22. 



1 For the following letter we have to thank a correspondent 
wh^ larse profeaaionnl experience enables him to speak 
with conndeiice on the same aabjccl.l 

I HAVB rcatl with interest tlie letters that have 
appeared in your paper lately on the subject of cattle 
breeding, and particularly with reference to the 
diverse views which it is evident are held with regard 
to the desirability of using a bull of fashionable 
family, oven though, being in-bred, he has what, for 
want of a better term, arc known ns scrofulous 
tendencies. 

It is argued by "Sheldrake " that the use of such 
a bull is hanniess if the cow served by him is of good 
constitution and of no relationship. I cannot agree 
with this proposition ; and, if you will allow me, I will 
endeavour to show by analogy with the hunuut being 
in what way 1 consider the interests of the cattle 
breeder and meat producer would be endangered by 
such a practice. In the first place, let us clearly 
unilerstand wbat is meant by the term scrofula. The 



ment-onJ, jierliaiM, suppuration of the glands of the 
neck or jaw. Swdling and ulceration of the intestinal 
glands, constituting one form of mesenteric disease, 
may occur from a trifling and often obscure cause. 
There is also great proneness of the mucous mem- 
brane to congestion and consequent secretion of 
altered mucus ; which, mixed with the decomposing 
epithelium, gives rise to the fietor of the breath, 
which is frequently observed in creatures of the 
scrofulous constitution. We might fairly define in- 
herent congenital scrofnia as a condition of system 
unduly prone to deterioration and death ; and often 
associated with imperfect development, defective in- 
nervation and malnutrition. The active and tangible 
manifestations of scrofula, namely, glandular tumours, 
abscesses, enlarged joints, tubetculsr deposits, tec., 
are obviously oiUy tbs result, in one or other of the 
tUsnes or oigaus, of an exciting cause occurring in a 
creature endowed with the scrofnlons conatitntion. 

What can now be said as to the cause of the scrofu- 
lous constitution 7 Undoubtedly in-and-in breeding 
will give rise to it. "Why t It is the penalty at- 
tache to the violation of a natural law. 

Want of light, want of pure air, want of wholesome 
and sufficient food will cause it ; and waut of exercise, 
intemperance in its many forms, will nive rise to 
what may be described as special ratlior tliau general 
manifestations of the scrofulous constitution ; for it 
almost amounts to a law that an organ that is 
diseased, or artificially injured, in the parent, is 
found to be weak and prone to disease in the off- 



“ LADY SALE OF PmEY.” 

When C'lesar ventutwl on a certain well-known 
saying reapectiug his wife, ho only illustrated a 
univenal law— t.e., that very small reasons serve men 
in power as sufficient excuses for doing what they 
like. And possibly he was also conscions of another 
law, even more generally acknowledged among mlers 
— Le., that a fine-sounding piece of clap- trap is as 
nseful an appendage to an administration as is a 
brass band. Anyhow, on the sceptical eve of the 
20th century, men must give up canting about the 
necessity of being "abovo snspicion." No ono but 
gets suspicion cast on him, certainly not American 
spocimons of tho Shorthorn tribe of Pritueas. 
For several recent seasons American visitors have 
been not infrequent among tho throngs in English 
showyards ; and almost every one has liad a 
story or two to tell about the Shorthorns at home. 
A. very large share of these stories have been about 
the ‘Trincess" cattle in the States. What the 
value of these anecdotes may be it is not given to an 
outsider to determine. It is plain enough to any 
one who has eyes, that there is a very marked dif- 
ference among the specimens recently imported into 
England. Some, as the subject of our portrait, are very 
heantifnl cattle indeed ; with marks of high-breeding 
about them which sufficiently confirm their linea^. 
Others require cautious criticism, like that of Mr. 




Word is derived from “scrofa,” a sow, on account of 
the supposed special liability of swine to swolling* 
and- tumours. What I understand by tho term 
scrofulous is a certain constitutional condition, either 
of a human being or animal, in which the following 
characteristics are present, either in a latent or active 
form. 

Firstly, and most important, there is a deficiency 
or feeblenc-ss of that vital power which tends to resist 
the invasion of disease, and which, when disease occurs, 
enables the creature to endure and hold on to life, 
and eventually to recover, and throw off the results 
or eflecta of the malady and to regain health. Tills 
vis mtdieaCrix nalurK is probably dne to perfect 
integrity and power in the nerve centres; for defective 
innervation (nervous supply) causes unequal or de- 
fective nutrition of a part ; for example, fat may be 
formed in the place of muscle, in other words an 
inferior formation in the place of the normal one. 
This tendency to deterioration, t.e., the formation of 
a tissue of a lower and less vital and complex organi- 
sation. is well illnstratod when disease attacks a 
scrofulous subject ; for example, the serous exudation 
in pleurisy would more readily become purulent, and 
therefore the disease pleurisy is more fatal in a 
sctofulons constitution tlian in one that is not so. 

In the scrofnlons constitntion there is a great 
tendency to swelling and low inflamm.-itoiy action in 
the glandular system, on the least provocation ; for 
in-stance, the irritation of teething will cau-w enlarge. 



spring. For example, a tailor and a scarostreas 
both follow a sedentary occupation ; they neither 
of them nse their lungs as nature intended 
they should bo used, vix., expanded in walking, 
running, Ac. The offspring of anch a couple will be 
excee^lingly prone to scrofulous manifestations of a 
special kind, t.e., tuberculosis of the lung. Witness, 

' again, Shakesticare’s remark applied to a weak- 
minded youth, ".Surely, young roan, thy father 
begot thee while ho was drunk." 

Now, if what I have written is coryect, and I 
believe it to be so, it ia sound reasoning to aay tliat if 
one healthy and one scrofnlons parent be better than 
two scrofnlons ones, certainly two parents free from 
scrofnia ore better still ; end therefore " Shel- 
drake’s" assertion that one healthy parent is sufficient 
cannot ha maintained. In other words, I contend 
Uiat the use of a bull of scrofulous constitution will 
entail on his offspring, in a gTMter or lesser degr^ a 
tendency to those characteristics and predispraitions 
which I have briefly and irapi^ectly described as 
belonging to the scrofulous constitution. We do not 
want cattle prone to disease, and unable to live 
throngh it when it attacks them. We do not want 
animala with a tendency to form fat rather than 
mnscle. Let thia ho remembered by the breeder 
when tempted to employ a fashionable bull of doubt- 
ful constitution. Let our Shorthorn judges also bear 
it in mind, and not bo too fastidious in the matter 
of fine muzzles, thin, soft skins. Ac. 



Bret Harte’s narrator of the adventures of "that ar’ 
filly Chiquita, " and shonld be dismissed with some 
safe remarks, equivalent to those of his— that "boys 
will be boys,” and " bosses is bosses." 

The American and Canadian Shorthorn breeders, 
we learn from Messrs. Bail^ A Moir’s Shorthorn 
Reporter, subdivide the niombers of this tribe into 
several families, which trace to three or four imported 
animals. The best esteemed families would seem 
to be the lied Roie and the Lady Sale. The latter 
has the merit (if merit it be) that comparatively little 
fresh blood has been added in the States to that old 
Lady Sale by Gexeral Sale, bred at Wolverston. 
This cow's blood is almost identical with that of 
Mr. McIntosh’s Lady Sale, and of the Princess cow 
which went from 3Ir. Adkins to Mr. Cheney. To 
this family 'oelon^pi the fine cow whose portrait we 
give to-day. This is Lady Sale of Putney, who 
formed one of our early importations from l^yond 
the Atlantic to Leicestershire pastures. She was 
sold at one of the Gaddesby auctions to the 
Earl of Bective, to join the noble herd at 
Underley. She is a slight cow of grand outlines, 
and of an intense red, which seems as if it would 
stain your fingers. 

At Underley Sale of Putney finds herself in 
the company of “ Princess " cows and heifers of 
several different families ; yet can bold her own in 
favour with her master and with his visitors. In 
her importer’s hands she bred a bull ; and she bred 
two heife.-s in the two first years of her coming to 
Underley — the elder having been sold to Sir John 
.Swinburne. She has in her pedigree bnt two 
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